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The Forsyth Tech Foundation’s annual online 
auction begins November 1, and every winning bid 
goes to support the work we do. 

The proceeds from the auction will help us 
fund scholarships, meet vital technology 
needs and provide professional development 
opportunities for our faculty and staff. 


We invite you to both bid on and donate items. 
Any item donated should be new and unused, 
and gift certificates for your business.are always 
welcome. To make a donation, contact Angela 
¥ Reece 336.734.7618 or areece@forsythtech.edu. 


Do your part to help Forsyth Tech, 
and enjoy being a winner! 


Some items are already online for viewing at 
www. forsythtech.edu/Auction. 
Be sure to bookmark the page and check it often, 
because we'll be adding new items constantly! 
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From the President | On the Move 


Dr. Gary M. Green 


A« ago, we were excited 
and proud about the 

news that Forsyth Tech had 

_ played a major role in convincing 
Caterpillar to build a major new 
manufacturing plant in our 
community. Now the work of getting 
that plant up and running is in full 
swing. Many wee at ee Tech have been working hard to 
help with hiring, direct training and anything else we can do to 
make the process a smooth one. 

As important as it is, the Caterpillar plant is only one 
example of how we at Forsyth Tech continue to fulfill our 
mission of making our region — and our nation — competitive 
for the long haul. We educate the creative, flexible workforce for 
the future, and we fill the specific needs of the employers who 
are in our area now, as well as those who may want to build 
here. That means, of course, training people in the newer fields 
such as nanotechnology and biotechnology and keeping up to 
date with the latest developments in medical fields. 

More and more, as the manufacturing climate begins to 
improve, that also means nurturing advanced manufacturing 
skills. At Forsyth Tech, we know that there will continue to be 
jobs for people who have advanced skills. People who have been 
taught to learn new things, think creatively and solve problems 
are in demand. 

We are pleased that Forsyth Tech continues to be in 
the national spotlight as a leader in developing advanced 
manufacturing, Forsyth Tech was featured in June on 
National Public Radio’s Diane Rehm Show in a discussion of 
manufacturing and the workforce. We are one of four colleges 
nationwide selected by The Manufacturing Institute to take 
the lead in developing National Association of Manufacturers- 
endorsed skill certifications. I also was honored to be invited by 
the White House to attend President Obama’s announcement of 
a national effort to expand the number of technicians with skills 
in advanced manufacturing. 

We are grateful for the national recognition. Most of all, 
we are pleased to be providing our community with the skilled 
workforce needed for the jobs of tomorrow. ) 


RECEIVED MAY 3 1 2012 


Walk into classrooms, labs and shops around Forsyth Tech’s 
campuses, and you will see equipment large and small. You'll see 
familiar fiery welding and the latest in high-tech computerized devices. There’s 
a buzz around advanced manufacturing that extends beyond campus, into local 
manufacturing plants where Forsyth Tech conducts specialized training and 
sends promising students for cooperative education experiences. If a local 
industry needs expert help, or if a manufacturer wants to build a new plant in 
the area, Forsyth Tech has the experience and the people to help. There are 
good reasons why Forsyth Tech has a national name as a leader in 
educating the manufacturing workers of the future. €D 
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Forsyth Tech is proud to be part of the North Carolina Community College System, with 58 institutions serving more than 800,000 


students annually. North Carolina Community Colleges are creating success in our state by: In Memoriam 
+ Offering hope for a better future through vocational training and education i 
+ Providing opportunity by making higher education available to all citizens 
+ Generating jobs by creating a skilled workforce for business and industry Dr. Bob H. Greene 
oe May 25, 1936-July 14, 2011 
For information about our “gainful employment” programs as defined by the Department of Education, 
please go to www. forsythtech.edu/gainfulemployment. Dr. Greene served as presi peorears yth eae 


ee from 1981 to 1995. 


Forsyth Tech welcomes diversity and is dedicated to meeting the needs of students with disabilities, as mandated by the Americans with Disabilities | 
Act. For more information, ae contact Sarah Hawks, Coordinator, Disabilities Services Office, at 336.734.7155 es ed Read more a ae ie iD, er reene’s lega cyo on pe age re) 
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How do you guard against an unseen 
digital enemy? Just ask the Forsyth Tech 
Cyber Defense team. This group of five 
Forsyth Tech students claimed third place in 
a field of eight regional finalists in the sixth 
annual CyberWatch Mid-Atlantic Collegiate 
Cyber Defense Competition at Johns Hopkins 
University in Laurel, MD, in March. 

During the awards presentation, the 
national event director said the Forsyth 
Tech team demonstrated that students trom 
two-year schools can perform at the same 
level or higher than their four-year student 
counterparts. This was Forsyth Tech’s first 
time to enter the competition. Forsyth Tech 
was the only two-year school in the top 
three rankings. 

Each team had to defend its simulated 
computer network against two days of 
relentless computer attacks from a much 
larger team of hackers. 


The Honor Roll 


The Long (ziucated) 


Arm of the Law 


If we relied on television to tell us 
what criminal justice and crime scene 
investigation are all about, we would think 
you could crack a case in an hour. The 
truth is that reality is very different, and 
those pursuing a criminal justice career 
need sophisticated training from the best 
programs and instructors possible. 

In February, the North Carolina 
Criminal Justice Association recognized 
one of the best in Forsyth Tech’s Kristie 
Baity. Kristie was presented the 2011 
Margaret Land Willis Outstanding 
Criminal Justice Educator Award for 
outstanding contributions to criminal 
justice education. 

Kristie joined Forsyth Tech in 1999 
after working as a crime scene technician 
for the Winston-Salem Police Department 
and as a deputy for the Forsyth County 
Sheriff's department. 
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Such a Wonde 
Way with Words 


Forsyth Tech Early College sophomore 
Rose Pinter beguiled a statewide group of 
wordsmiths this spring when she won a 
spot in the top five out of 9,000 students 
in the North Carolina Poetry Out Loud 
competition. Rose memorized and recited 
“Beautiful Wreckage” by W. D. Ehrhart, 
“Her Head” by Joan Murray and “The Days 
Gone By” by James Whitcomb Riley. 

Rose was a classroom winner, district 
winner, state semifinalist and then state 
finalist. The contest is jointly sponsored by 
the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the North Carolina Arts Council. 


Turning Great to AWESOME 
There’s no doubting the quality of a Forsyth Tech education, 


but the school always welcomes opportunities to make the 
experience and results even better. The Southern Association of 


Colleges and Schools is providing such an opportunity by asking all 
its members to create a Quality Enhancement Plan (QEP) focused on “learning outcomes and/ 
or the environment supporting student learning.” 

This spring, Forsyth Tech’s students, faculty, administration and neighbors were asked to 
offer input on a specific quality enhancement topic. During the coming academic year, the 
college QEP committee will use that input to choose a final topic and start laying out a course 
of action. This is only the first step. Because the effort is so important, and because everyone in 
the Forsyth Tech community is ultimately responsible for implementing the plan, the process 
will take about six years to complete. 

You can learn more at www forsythtech.edu/gep. 
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Tireless Educator 


The Shugart Women’s Center 
director, Sherraine McLean, is expanding 
her educational service to a younger set. 
Sherraine was elected in January as chair 
of the Lexington City School Board for 
the 2011-2012 school year. “It’s more of 
a calling than a job for me,” Sherraine 
said. ‘‘I believe that education is the key 
for anyone, and whatever I can do to 
promote that, I'll do. I’m sure this will 
keep me busy for years!” 

The Shugart Women’s Center works 
to promote the educational, personal 
and professional development of women 
attending Forsyth Tech with advocacy, 
referrals, information and resources. 
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Sounds 
of Change 


Forsyth Tech’s Cardiovascular/ 


N unbiIng Medical Sonography program 


e coordinator, John Cassell, has been 
Leadership named president of the North Carolina 


Ultrasound Society. His colleague David 


It’s been said that “nurses are angels Wood, Forsyth Tech’s lead instructor for 
in comfortable shoes.” Some Forsyth Tech Cardiac Sonography, was named vice 
“angels” are extending their legacy of president. Together, they'll lead the 
leading North Carolina’s nursing educators. largest state-run group of its kind in the 

=i Lead instructor Sue Ellen Miller recently United States. 
wrapped up her term as president of the N.C. “This gives Forsyth Tech a voice 
Associate Degree Nursing Council, and now in the future of sonography training,” 
Clinical Education Coordinator Dr. Wanda Cassell said. “Our group helps ensure 
Douglas has been named president-elect. the future of sonography continuing 
During her two-year term, Wanda says she education programs.” Cassell said the 
would like to expand membership and work Ultrasound Society is growing and 
to make it easier for nurses to stay up to date may expand to include sonography 
in her rapidly changing field. professionals from all over the Carolinas 

and Virginia. 


We're sad to report that Dr. Bob Greene, 
president of Forsyth Tech from 1981 to 
1995, passed away on July 14, 2011. Earlier 
this year, the North Carolina State Board of 
Community Colleges honored Dr. Greene 
with the LE. Ready award. It is the highest 
honor the Board can bestow, 

The State Board noted that during his 
time as Forsyth Tech President, Dr. Greene 
led the college through a time of rapid 
growth and change. Physically, Forsyth 
Tech doubled in size, and enrollment grew 
to the fifth largest in the state at the time. 
In 1990, Dr. Greene was named one of 
the nation’s most innovative community 
college presidents by the League of 


Innovation in Community Colleges. In Forsyth Tech’s second-year Nuclear Medicine students took top honors in the NC 
1991, the Forsyth Tech Board of Trustees Nuclear Medicine Society poster presentation in March. Their display was called “The closer 
named the Bob H. Greene Hall Health I get to you... the more you make me see,” reflecting the fact that their medical cameras 
Technology Center in his honor. achieve greater resolution the closer they are to the subject. 

As one of Forsyth Tech’s greatest The group of five graduating Forsyth Tech students faced a field of eight other teams 
supporters and contributors, he will be in the competition. The winning presentation boards were later taken to Forsyth Tech’s 
greatly missed. affiliate nuclear medicine facilities for display. 
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Moving On Up 


Construction on Forsyth Tech’s new Transportation 
Technology Center is well under way and on target to 
welcome students in the spring of 2012. “Construction is 
moving very nicely,” said Ken Jarvis, Manager, Facilities & 
Construction. “In my judgment, it’s going to be one of 
the most advanced and best transportation technology centers 
in the entire state community college system. It’s goingtobe . 
a great environment for our students,” he said. 

The new facility being built on Patterson Avenue at the site of 
the former Pinebrook Shopping Center will house such programs gam 
as Autobody Repair, Automotive Systems Technology, Heavy 
Equipment and Transport Technology, Recreational Vehicle iA 
Maintenance and Repair Technology, and the Richard Childress | 
Race Car Technology program. The money to buy the shopping 
center and create the Transportation Center came from a 
bond issue approved by voters in 2006. Construction 
started last summer. 


Congratulations, 
Jewel Cherry, 


"BESSEER- =8- 
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After a nationwide search, Forsyth Tech 
named Jewel Cherry as vice president of 
Student Services. Jewel was selected over a field 
of four other candidates. “I’m very excited 
to continue working toward supporting our 
students during this time of significant growth 
for the college,” Jewel said. 

Jewel has been at Forsyth Tech since 
1977 and has served as dean of enrollment 
and student services, director of the Student 
Success Center and program coordinator and 
instructor in the school’s Business Information 
Technologies Division. 

A graduate of Winthrop University with 
an MBA in business management and a BA in 
political science, Jewel earned her Educational 
Specialist degree in higher education from 
Appalachian State and will complete her 
doctorate in Educational Leadership in 2012. 


This year, Forsyth Tech is taking the 
stage with five other local institutions to 
offer a closer look at “Winston-Salem and 
the World Scene” through a lecture and 
presentation series. The topic this year 
focuses on modern issues affecting Africa. 

Forsyth Tech’s presentation is 
scheduled for November and joins similar 
offerings from Wake Forest University, 
Salem College, Winston-Salem State 
University, the University of North 
Carolina School of the Arts and the 
Winston-Salem International Business 
Council. Wake Forest University and 
Winston-Salem State University made 
their presentations earlier this year. 
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WOMEN 
OF VISION 


eliminating racism 
empowering women 


Vision for the Future 

The Forsyth Tech vice president of 
Planning and Information Systems, Rachel 
Desmarais, was honored this spring with a 
2011 Women of Vision Career Award by the 
Winston-Salem YWCA. 

The YWCA’s annual Women of Vision 
Awards were established in 1980 to honor 
women who use leadership and creativity to 
serve their community. 

Rachel has been with Forsyth Tech for 
nine years and was previously a department 
chair and faculty member in the Information 
Technology area. “I was surprised and 
honored when I found out about it,” she said. 
“What really made it special was to know 
that I had been nominated by my peers.” 


Longtime Forsyth Tech Trustee Robert Joyce chose 
not to seek reappointment to the board of directors 
this year. He has served since 1980 when he was first 
appointed by Governor Jim Hunt. At the time, he was 
one of the youngest trustees ever named to the board, 
and he was part of the team that hired Dr. Bob Greene 
as Forsyth Tech president in 1981. 

As a result, Mr. Joyce, seated, was part of the group 


of Forsyth Tech leaders who worked to build the Allman 
Center, the Swisher Center, the Northwest Forsyth Center 


in Stokes County and the new Transportation Center. 

“Tye been blessed to have been part of the board 
and know these fine members and students and 
administration,” he said. 

As a fitting tribute to his service, Mr. Joyce was 
honored in July with the naming of the Robert E Joyce 
School of Justice housed at Forsyth Tech’s Northwest 
Forsyth Center in King. 
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National Spotlight till 


Anyone who tuned in to National Public Radio’s Diane Rehm Show on June 7 
could hear Forsyth Tech President Dr. Gary Green talking about preparing workers for 
the advanced manufacturing jobs of today and tomorrow. Dr. Green was featured along 
with Byron Auguste of McKinsey & Co., a global consulting firm, and Emily DeRocco, 
the president of The Manufacturing Institute (standing to the left of President Obama above). 
It's The Manufacturing Institute that selected Forsyth Tech as one of four colleges 
nationwide to take the lead in developing the National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM)-Endorsed Skills Certification System. 
The next day, Dr. Green had another meeting with President Barack Obama, 
who had come to Forsyth Tech in December 2010 to make a major speech about 
national competitiveness and the workforce of the future. At the invitation of the 
White House, Dr. Green went to Northern Virginia Community College to be on hand 
as President Obama announced a major effort with The Manufacturing Institute 
to help make community colleges 
more responsive to the needs of 
their area employers. 


- G @ ) @ 
umanitarian 

Recognizing dedication to the promotion 
of technology and community, the ScottCares 
Foundation (SCF) presented Dr. Gary Green with 
the 2011 Humanitarian in Technology Award. The 
SCF was founded in 2005 by Scott Abdul-Salaam to 
advocate the arts, computer literacy, technology and 
the roles they play in the community, “This award is 
very special to me because of my own background 
in engineering and the arts,” Mr. Abdul-Salaam said. 
“Technology is all about connections. Connecting 
communities and individuals. Forsyth Tech does 
that by helping the community sustain itself.” 

Mr. Abdul-Salaam said he’s glad that Dr. Green 
accepted the award because it gave him a chance to 
thank Dr. Green for his service. 


Economix 


Explaining the Science of Everyday Lile 


Fo Tech 
Student Hits The 


Big Eimes 


In July, Mark McSweeney, a 34-year- 
old former welder who recently graduated 
from Forsyth Tech with an AAS degree 
in Mechanical Engineering Technology, 
was featured in a story and video on 
the NYTimes.com website. The story, 
“Community College as a Bridge to New 
Skills,” was part of a series focused on the 
training students are receiving for the 21st- 
century workforce. A film crew from the 
video production company Purple States 
followed Mark as he took classes, went for 
a job interview (arranged with the help of 
a Forsyth Tech instructor), then waited to 
hear if he would get the job — which he did. 
Mark is now employed at TE Connectivity 
(formerly Tyco Electronics) in quality assurance. To read the story and 
see the video, go to www.NYTimes.com and search for “Forsyth Tech.” 


Community College as a Bridge to New Skills | 


The recess hastened a tre: 
the disappearance 
than a high school education. 


at has been under way for at lea: 
of jobs paying middle-class wages that required no mo: re 


On Sunday, I wrote about how vocational programs could help keep students 
in high school, and in turn, engage them enough to continue to college. 


But in the course of the recession and its aftermath, many of those who have 
flocked to community college programs in health care, manufacturing, 
i ional subjects are those who lost 
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Manufacturing 
in the U.S. is 
growing at its 
fastest pace 
since 2004. 


~Institutefor = 
Supply Management 


Dianne Mounce’s job is to. do whatever it 
takes to help Caterpillar get up and running. 
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nere Comes Caterpillar 


They also know that the area’s economy depends upon the availability of a well-skilled workforce. 
And Forsyth Tech, increasingly, is in a position to provide that workforce. The best recent evidence of that 
is probably the decision of Caterpillar Inc. to build a $426 million parts-manufacturing plant in Forsyth 
County, bringing more than 500 jobs to the area. When the decision was announced in the summer of 
2010, state and local political leaders and Caterpillar executives gave Forsyth Tech and its president, 

Dr. Gary Green, much of the credit. Forsyth Tech’s willingness to be flexible in training workers for 
Caterpillar’s needs was cited as a key factor. 
This summer, a year later, Forsyth Tech has swung into high gear helping Caterpillar get ready for its 
opening. Dianne Mounce, the project manager for Forsyth Tech’s Caterpillar initiative, described herself 
as a jack of all trades,” heading up the effort to do whatever Caterpillar needs to help get people hired 
and get their on-board training, That has included, among other things: 
~ Securing grants and incentives jor training and equipment 
~ Leasing and setting up a 60,000-square-foot training facility 
~ Assisting with the application process 
~ Obtaining Caterpillar certification to administer online assessments 
~ Planning and coordinating events with Caterpillar 
~ Working with local partners (Employment Security Commission and the Workforce 
Development Program) 

~ Working with JobLink Career Center to develop courses that will help prospective employees 
prepare to take Caterpillar’s online assessment, improve their interview techniques and 
update their resumes 

~ Helping with initial and future hiring waves 

~ Working with a Forsyth Tech team to set up temporary office space for Caterpillar 


at West Campus 
This catapult might look like Barry Self, training coordinator at Forsyth Tech, is preparing to offer the specific assembly 
a at instruction that Caterpillar needs at the new training facility. That will include the Lean Manufacturing/ 
tool in Barry Self's Six Sigma o> , ' eee ‘ 2 
training sessions, Six Sigma that is an essential part of Caterpillar’s high-quality, order-to-delivery process. Barry earned 


his Lean Six Sigma Black Belt certification at N.C. State 
University’s School of Textiles. His certification as an 
instructor is important, because all Caterpillar employees go 
through at least the first true level, or Yellow Belt, of Six Sigma 
training. With an emphasis on using statistical data to 
eliminate errors, Six Sigma is an increasingly popular 
management strategy pioneered by Motorola in the 1980s. 


the Needs 


Helping to attract Caterpillar has been a high-profile coup 
for Forsyth Tech. But school officials look upon that success as 
more of a beginning than an end. Besides being busy with direct 
training and other support for Caterpillar as it prepares to open, 
Forsyth Tech is positioning itself to help recruit companies that 
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supply materials to Caterpillar. It also is expanding its advanced manufacturing offerings with an 
eye toward attracting companies with needs similar to Caterpillar’s. 

And while drawing new employers to the area is an important goal, college officials keep in 
mind the fact that manufacturers that are already here also will be looking for workers with the 
right kinds of preparation. 

“We don’t really even need growth to have lots of job opportunities 
in our area,” Beth Agnello said. “Something we're absolutely seeing in 
all our manufacturing industries is the graying of the baby-boomer 
population. There are lots of people with loads of experience who are 
going to be retiring as soon as the economy starts to look a little better. 
We need to be training folks who are going to take over these jobs for 
the people who are going to retire after 35 years, or we won't have 
enough people with experience to fill those roles.” 


A New Approacn to 


The opportunities available in manufacturing these days are not 
your grandparents’ jobs. The people who design and teach courses at 
Forsyth Tech know that advanced manufacturing demands techno- 
logical skills and the ability to think things through. 

“We're not going to have the positions anymore where someone is 
going to stand around and tell you what to do next, or where people 
perform rote tasks. Folks today need to have problem-solving skills to 
figure things out,” Beth said. “You're not going to be doing the same 
things over and over. Today’s manufacturing jobs require a lot of 
technical expertise. 

“Our traditional industries may have faded, but now we have the 
Deere-Hitachis, the Caterpillars and the TurboCares of the world that 
are making it through and are going to be here,” she said. “And there 
are many smaller businesses, too, that really need folks with the right kind of education. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” she said. “The widespread use of technology does mean a smaller 
workforce, so people have to have a higher level of skill.” Forsyth Tech’s aim is to help students 
reach that level of skill. 

And, in addition to advanced skills learned in the classrooms and the on-the-job experience 
gained through cooperative education experiences with area manufacturers, Forsyth Tech students 
are being taught an important message, Beth said: “Learn to learn. Be flexible. 

Be ready to change as the jobs change.” 

Many people today are working in fields they never dreamed of or are doing things very 
differently than they did early in their careers, she said. “We are trying to discourage people from 
thinking ‘Oh, I’m going to learn this exact thing, and that’s what I’m going to do for my career’ 
Those jobs don’t exist anymore.” 
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Manufacturers in North Carolina 


account for over 18 percent of the 
total output in the state, employing 


11.2 percent of the workforce. 
~ National Association of Manufacturers 
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<ducating, Not Training 


Leonard Kiser, the dean of Engineering Technologies, points out the different but 
complementary roles of manufacturing training and curriculum education. The 
Economic & Workforce Development Division provides specific training tailored to the needs 
of local businesses such as Wieland Copper Products in Pine Hall or R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Sometimes the training is offered on-site at the business: sometimes employees come to campus. 
Curriculum classes in advanced manufacturing offer certificates, diplomas or degrees 
designed to educate students for a variety of manufacturing jobs. In Engineering Technologies, 
there are four main areas: Industrial Systems Technology, 
Machining Technology, Mechanical Engineering 
Technology and Welding Technology. 

Sometimes, training requests lead to changes in 
curriculum. If a number of area manufacturers are 
interested in particular types of skills, the college might 
consider adding a class. 

Increasingly, Dean Kiser said, employers prefer to hire 
people with two-year associate degrees, even if they will 
then want them to get specific training, He said he has 
found that employers want workers to have computer skills 
because most machines are computer-driven, but “they 
also still like for students to know the old ways on mills 
and lathes and manual machines.” 


eles} Than People 


Rod Smith, the Welding Technologies department chair, 
finds that the “old ways” are essential in welding, even 


I ing, Rod Smith says, though many companies use more high-tech methods now. “You can’t get away from it. There’s 
| | ett still a lot of fire, and you have to be willing to take the pain. You have to go in the old-fashioned 
‘fal knowledge. way to clean things up, and you can’t get away from it for repair work,” Rod said. 


At the busy welding shop on campus, flames might be seen anytime between 7:30 a.m. 
| and 10 p.m. Students can earn a certificate in basic welding or complete a one-year course and 
| earn a diploma. | 

Are there jobs for them? You bet, Rod said. “Last year, we had a total of 64 who came through 
the welding shop, and there were 65 jobs available for them.” 

Over in the Mechanical Engineering Technology Department, Todd Bishop, the program 
coordinator, has similar experiences. “T’ve got more calls for jobs than I have people to fill 
. them,” Todd said. “T’m tired of hearing manufacturing is gone. It’s not gone. We may have lost 
our legacy industries, but many high-skilled manufacturing jobs remain.” 

As manufacturing becomes more high-tech, he said, manufacturers find that it does not 
make economic sense to ship work offshore. The overseas labor market doesn’t have the level of 
skill needed to make more sophisticated products, and jobs that require more skill “never really 
left,” Todd said. 
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For example, he said, his program graduated six Computer Numeric Control (CNC) 
machining students in spring 2011, and all six had jobs. CNC means workers run machines by 
computer program rather than by hand. 


“Everything you do in your daily life involves something that has been manufactured,” _Toda Bishop's No. 1 goa 

nay Ge . helping students “learn to lean 

Todd said. “It has to come from somewhere. There are jobs for people who want to work. Mastering specific skills will folk 
: : ” nati if E 

Those who are unskilled need to come back to school and reinvent themselves. naturally, he sal 


Todd agrees with the idea that students should “learn to learn,” and he even makes a point 
of avoiding the word “training,” 

“At Forsyth Tech,” Todd says, “in curriculum classes, we don’t train people; we're educating 
people. Training is when you teach someone to do a specific job. Educating is when you take 
the students and explain to them why you do what you do and the theory of it. We educate our 
students to be able to walk out of here and acquire a multitude of jobs.” 

The new approach to educating workers for advanced manufacturing includes teaching 
students “soft skills” such as communications, personal effectiveness and teamwork, elements 
that are being incorporated into various courses of study. And Caterpillar is far from the only 
company that values the Lean Six Sigma training to reduce waste and errors. 

Whether it’s in company-specific training or broader curriculum classes, Forsyth Tech is 
providing educational resources that support the advanced manufacturers in the area and 
attract new ones. Experience shows that there are good manufacturing jobs available now, and 
as older workers retire and new manufacturers move into the area, there will be even more 


highly skilled manufacturing jobs to fill. Forsyth Tech is out front, educating the workforce to 
meet that demand. 
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ational Leader 


In the nation’s capital, when Emily DeRocco 
Institute, was selecting four colleges from across th 
for the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) 
Forsyth Tech came immediately to mind. : 

Increasingly, national certification has become ir 
Just as it has been in medical fields and information system 
Forsyth Tech has emerged as a national leader in the certifi 

Ms. DeRocco got to know Forsyth Tech and Dr. Gary Gre 
U.S. secretary of labor. During her tenure, Forsyth Tech had w 
initiatives involving community college systems. One had to do V 
growth industries, and the other recognized the important role c 
developing the 21st-century high-performance workforce. 

“So | knew the institution, | knew the leadership, and | certainly 
potential to drive change within community colleges and make the community college a true ass 
economic development,” she said. “We were completely committed to North Carolina’s transf 
state that had relied almost totally on textiles, tobacco and furniture. Our personal knowledge of Dr. Greer 
the entire team at Forsyth Tech made them a very appropriate partner in the early adoption of the ma 
skills certification system.” 

Using a grant from the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, Forsyth Tech joined colleges in Ohio, Te 
Washington state in the pilot program, offering NAM-endorsed nationally recognized certifications in mact 
technology, mechanical engineering technology, welding and industrial systems technology. What that’s 
for the nation is that now community colleges in 31 states are following Forsyth Tech’s lead as they begin to 
offer certifications. 

What the participation has meant for Forsyth Tech is that students who pass the tests graduate not only with 
a certificate, diploma or associate degree but also with nationally recognized credentials. That can mean a big 
difference when it comes to getting jobs wherever life may take them. Beth Agnello said that about 178 students 
have received certifications so far, and some have multiple certifications. “We were well positioned for a quick 
start with the NAM-endorsed certifications. A lot of our programs matched, so it dovetailed nicely,” she said. 

In Ms. DeRocco’s mind, Forsyth Tech’s efforts are vital to the nation’s economy and even toits national 
security. “An educated and skilled workforce is the most important factor in the business success of our - 
manufacturers, so we need to focus on how to educate that skilled workforce for the 21st century,” she said. 
“This is where Forsyth Tech has taken such a strong leadership role.” €D 
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Partners in Progress 


Forsyth Tech knows what it's doing as it helps Caterpillar get up and runnini| 
because it's tackled similar projects before. Forsyth Tech’s partnerships with are! 
manufacturers are important for the manufacturers and the jobs they provide, whic 
also makes them important for students who want advanced manufacturing job; 
Here's what some of the partners say about working with Forsyth Tech. | 


“That's what they do: Get 
things done.” 


These days, Travis Simpson is the CEO of his own company, 
Extend Energy, a solar energy firm in Greensboro. But from 2005 
to 2007, he had the job of getting the new Dell manufacturing plant 
in Forsyth County up and running. He started with little but ideas — 
Dell had no physical presence in the area. 

What he did have was invaluable help from Forsyth Tech. “One of 
the first things we did was meet with Dr. (Gary) Green and Sue Marion 
(now retired), who was the college’s head of Economic & Workforce 
Development at the time. They were engaging, open and willing to 
partner in a very flexible way as we tried to understand how we were 
going to start up a plant, how we were going to hire the people, how 
Wwe were going to train them. They worked with us through the whole 
process because they had the experience,” he said. 


PLE ME BPS 


Travis Simpson’ 
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Forsyth Tech gave Simpson a place to interview, hire and train 
people on the West Campus. It helped Dell set up its training programs. 
Simpson hired a number of Forsyth Tech graduates. | 

“So often you get used to dealing with people who are veryrigidin 
their approach, who are used to a way of doing things, and you have to 
fit with their methodology or their timing or schedule,” Mr Simpson said. 

“That was completely opposite from what we dealt with at Forsyth 
Tech. They were extremely flexible and would turn at a moment's notice. 

It was never ‘give us a week’s notice and spit out three kinds of paperwork 
and then we'll look at it.’ Dealing with Forsyth Tech is not a bureaucratic 
experience. It's an experience in flexibility, professionalism and getting 
things done. That's what they do: Get things done.” 


“They provide not only the 


hands-on but the fundamental 


training folks need.” 


In Rural Hall, at what was once a Westinghouse plant, TurboCare- 
Inc. recently expanded its operations in a move that will ultimately 
mean 110 new jobs. Mike Dunn, the operations manager, said that 
TurboCare, which designs, builds and services turbo machinery, has 
looked to Forsyth Tech when it needs to hire skilled welders and machinists. 
Often, he said, TurboCare hires machinists who have gone 
through Forsyth Tech’s co-op program at the plant. “We bring them 
in while they are still in school, and they work maybe one day a week 
in our shop. We get to know them a little better, they get to know us 
a little better, and when they graduate, we hope we're in line to get them on 
board,” he said. 
“The key’ to Forsyth Tech’s success, Mr. Dunn said, is that “they provide 
not only the hands-on but also the fundamental training that folks need. 
I sit on the advisory board at Forsyth Tech, and one of the things that all 
the industry representatives have been reiterating is how important it is 
to get people in who have not only hands-on machining experience but 
communications and teamwork skills, those softer skills that Forsyth Tech 
seems to do such a good job with.” 


Cover Story 


..(ley)...delivered on their 
commitment to move our 
workforce forward...” 


partnered with RJRT to help us reach our employee development 
goals. Forsyth Tech’s Economic & Workforce Development Division 
has delivered on their commitment to move our workforce forward by 
developing content and providing instruction to meet our needs.” 


Mike Fogelman 


“aj ¢ 


The partnership works both ways: TurboCare is a division of Siemens 
Energy, and a related company, Siemens PLM Software, recently awarded 
Forsyth Tech a software grant valued at more than $40 million. The 
software helps Mechanical Engineering and Machining students learn 
the skills needed at Caterpillar and other leading manufacturers. 


; ree “..a Stable and reliable 
resource for training, 
education and recruitment...” 


Deere-Hitachi Construction Machinery Corp. in Kernersville, maker 
of midsized hydraulic excavators, has partnered with Forsyth Tech since 
it started hiring its first employees in 1989. 

Mike Fogleman, the company’s human resources supervisor, 
said, “Over the years, Forsyth Tech’s business-focused training has 

. es mien always been a stable and reliable resource for training, education and 
RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Co.’s partnerships with Forsyth Tech go back recruitment for us. 


a long time. The school has often developed training programs for “We have grown over the years, and we have consistently needed help 
Reynolds, and it was deeply involved when Reynolds developed its in not only finding highly skilled welders, machinists, assembly and plant 
WorkKeys tests, used for promotional opportunities, and the Key Train employees, but also in helping our management staff upgrade their skills. 
online courses that are the curriculum for WorkKeys. Forsyth Tech’s Industrial Training program has been a quality resource 

Nancy Hawley, the vice president of Manufacturing for Reynolds for our training and development programs. In these times of constant 
Tobacco, said that Reynolds is “committed to employee development.” change, continuing education is critical, and it is nice to have a group of 
For many years, she said, “Forsyth Technical Community College has people who are focused on the needs of the community,” he said. €D 
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Not Your Average Na 


During her years living around the world 
Pauline learned to speak French and | 
spanish as well as English, and she 
became an avid hiker. 


“When we lived in Spain, my husband 
and | probably knew more of the trails 
and hiking areas than any of the nation- 
als did,” she said with a laugh. Recently, 
she and her grandson were on a walk 
that was a bit long for his liking. “He told 
me, ‘Nana, you are not the grandma tha 
people talk about!’ | feel like I’m the only 
grandma in the world that a 10-year-old 
grandson can’t keep up with.” 


“| would love to see more greenways 
around here,” she said. “I’m sure it’s all 
from my African background. I’m just 
used to open space. | guess I’m just 
an African with a Spanish heart and an 
American passport.” 


——— JNOTT S 
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Who Goes Hee 


A Sensitive Eye 


It takes an eye for detail to manage all 
the precise variables Tim has to juggle 
while operating high-tech machining 
equipment. As it turns out, that sensi- 
tive eye offers more than just an edge 
in his future career. It also guides the 
Skilled hand of an artist. 


Tim enjoys sketching in charcoal. His 
injury allowed him the time to explore 
some of the hobbies he had put aside 
after high school to earn a living. “You 
really don’t know what you're missing 
by not doing it,” he said. In his art, he 
concentrates on faces. “I love to focus 
on the eyes,” he said with a smile. 
“They tell you what's going on inside.” 


Inside Forsyth Tech 


[aj [aj-uhngkt] — T10U71 1. Something added to another thane 


2. A person working at an institution, as in a college or university, offering 


AQ) : unct: @ personal knowledge and experience to the learning environment, 


As Forsyth Tech's student population grows, so does the importance 
of adjunct instructors, who are often professionals willing to share their 
expertise and personal experience with students. “They do it because 
they want to give back,” says Dr. Conley Winebarger, vice president of 
Instructional Services. The quality of education provided by these 
adjuncts is excellent. And because many are teaching the very careers 
they are pursuing, they bring instant credibility in the classroom.” 

Let's meet a few of them and see the special value they bring to 
Forsyth Tech. €p 


From Corner Office to Chalk Dust 


Bruce DeBole 


Forsyth Tech Subjects: Business Finance/Personal Finance 
Day Job: Owner, Fortune Advisors, Inc. 


Bruce DeBole is a lucky man. He has 
a career that he loves and a second calling 
that rivals the first. 

“Who doesn’t like the academic 
atmosphere?” he says. ‘Let's face it. It’s just a 
great place to be. These are great students with 
great minds wanting to learn. If I can give 
them some real-life information and practical 
experience, why not do it?” 

Bruce developed his love of teaching in 
the mid-1990s ata community collegein | 
Annapolis, MD. At the time, he was a senior 
vice president for Bank of America. After 
Bruce moved to North Carolina to work for 
Wachovia, he asked Forsyth Tech business 
school dean Bernie Yevin about teaching a 
finance class. Today, Bruce teaches three 
courses and still manages his own business. 

“The students are great,” he observes. 
“T love the face-to-face classes. You can 
always tell when a point is well made or if 
they don’t get a point. You can get the 
feedback fairly immediately. They 
ask really good questions 
that deal with how 
class applies in the 
world today.” 

Bruce teaches some courses in person and some via a direct video 
exchange between classrooms. It’s a far cry from the first courses he 
taught in Maryland, but the students take it all in stride. “They live in 
a digital world,” he says. It’s clear his experiences at Forsyth Tech have 
made a lasting impression on Bruce. “‘I think this is one of the best 
financial education institutions around,” he says. “And this has really 
been a shot in the arm for me. It's invigorating, I really think I’m going 
to do this for a long time.” 
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Sharing the Limelight 


Ray Collins 
Forsyth Tech Subject: Broadcast Speech | 
Day Job: Actor id 


Ray Collins never expected to be in the 
United States this long. He came here from 
Great Britain as a teenager in the 1960s, after 
having trained at the London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. He also holds an 
MFA in Directing from the City University of 
New York. Professionally he has worked in 
London and New York City, and spent two decades ae working 
and teaching in regional American theaters until he landed in the 
Piedmont about seven years ago. Ray is still a working actor and 
voice-over artist, but he has always had a desire to teach. His Broadcast 
Speech course at Forsyth Tech is only about a year old, but Ray says 
that year has been rewarding. 

“Voice and speech work are the nuts and bolts of a lot of things,” 
he says. You have to be understood even by those who aren’t 


accustomed to your own personal dialect. We don’t want to change you, 


just make you understood. Some of these students have never had any 
help in voice and speech, and many of them really embrace it.” 

Ray is keenly aware of Forsyth Tech’s rich, diverse student body 
and how it plays out in his course. “A lot of my students aren’t looking 
to be in front of a microphone,” he says. “They'd rather be behind it. 
Still, they need to understand everything that goes into broadcasting. 
The older students with more life experience pick up on this 
pretty quickly, and the younger students are also 
checking it out and formulating how it all fits to- 
gether,’ Ray says. “‘T tell my students, ‘Get involved. 
Get excited. You'll need it someday. ” 

Thanks to his background, Ray’s skills are in 
high demand. In addition to Forsyth Tech, 
he teaches at Wake Forest University, the 
University of North Carolina, North 
Carolina A&T and Catawba College. 
He has also taught at the State 
University of New York at Purchase, 
The American Academy of 
Dramatic Art and at various 
acting studios in New York City. 
His voice and speech 
training enable Ray to offer a 
comprehensive and practical 
approach to the broadcast 
program and are a valuable 
addition to Forsyth Tech. 
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For the Love of leaching 


Phyllis Copenhaver 
ie Forsyth Tech Subjects: Technology 
ee Day Job: Third Grade Teacher, 
a Old Town School 


~ Make no mistake. Phyllis Copenhaver loves to 
teach. She’s taught elementary and middle school 
for 22 years. By day, she wrangles third graders at Old Town School 
in Winston-Salem. By night, she teaches adults the ins and outs of 
technology at Forsyth Tech’s Northwest Campus in Stokes County. 
For Phyllis, teaching is empowering for everyone involved. 

In her inviting, colorful classroom, Phyllis is happy to explain her 
love of teaching. “When you take the power you have and give it over to 
someone else, that empowers you to do more,” she says, beaming, “You 
have lifted a burden off of them, and they can function and be excited 
about it. That has to be the most powerful thing you can do.” 

Phyllis didn’t start teaching until her 30s, and only recently 
earned a master’s degree in technology. She pursued it at the time 
because Forsyth County had a number of technology facilitator jobs 

__ she was interested in, but the budget for those programs was eventually 
cut. Still, she was undeterred. “It’s never too late for education,” she 
says. “You can be 65 years old without a degree or 65 years old with 
one. You know, the knowledge you gain is something no one can ever 
take away from you. 

“Tm excited to teach adults because I get to learn along with 
them,” Phyllis says. “T get to learn what they want to get out of this 
and where they want to go. And everybody's on a different playing field 
when it comes to technology. Because everybody knows something 
different that even you don’t know or haven’t been exposed to. That's 
just exciting!” 

Phyllis says being an adjunct lets her extend her love of teaching 
in anew way. While teaching adults versus third graders means a big 
difference in the height and age of her students, it still means 
empowering someone else. 

Retirement? Not likely. “My husband says you'll know when your 
time is up. And I just don’t want my time to be up! We teachers do this 
because this is who we are.” 


On the Education Beat \ i, _ 


Chad Tucker 

Forsyth Tech Subjects: Interpersonal 
Communication/Public Speaking 

Day Job: Television News Reporter, WGHP-TV 


Chad Tucker has a full 
plate and no complaints. 
As an Emmy-winning television 
journalist for WGHP-TV, Chad 
never knows where the news will 
take him from day to day. But as 
an adjunct instructor at Forsyth 
Tech, he always knows he has a 
second place to call home. 

“While reporting the news oe 
is sometimes serious and sometimes fun, the ‘ye: 
classroom is always fun,” he says with a grin. 
“T want the students to want to be there. So I 
keep using activities and ways to get them 
to get to know each other.” 

Chad started teaching at Forsyth tide 
Tech in 2005 and never looked back. “I fell in love with 
it,” he says. “I always knew I'd either work in TV or be a teacher; now 
I get the best of both worlds.” Chad says the rich diversity of Forsyth Tech 
students makes the classroom a rewarding place to be. “My first class 
was made up of high school students in Early College and senior citizens 
who just wanted to keep on learning,” he says. “It was a great dynamic 
because they can all learn so much from each other. 

“T’ve learned more from the high school students about pop culture 
and what's hot. I’ve also picked up life lessons from the older students 
with all kinds of life experience and advice. Sometimes I'll ask them to 
do a speech called ‘what's changed your life?” The younger students can 
really struggle because they don’t have as much life experience. But the 
older students have some great stories that everyone can learn from.” 

Chad is a North Carolina native. He grew up in King in Stokes 
County and started his broadcasting career at the ripe old age of 12 at 
WKTE-AM radio. “T just called them up and asked if I could come in and 
watch,” he says, and eventually, at age 13, he started working the audio 
board. He had that same tenaciousness in college, too. “At ECU I beat 
down the doors of the local TV stations to get an internship.” 

Chad won an Emmy in 2010 for a feature he produced on the history 
and last day of the original Nancy Reynolds School in Stokes County. 
Chad says he was determined to tell the story. “Itwas a really special place. 
My grandfather, father and mother had all walked those halls,” he says. 
“The story was a chance for some of those special students to see the place 
for the last time.” Now we can be grateful that, as a Forsyth Tech adjunct, 
Chad brings that desire to teach and tell stories to our halls, 
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For Winston-Salem 
Entrepreneur Mark Swaim, 
Forsyth Tech Is a 


Family 


College alumni, no matter where they went 
to school, often think about giving back 
after they've graduated and moved on to 
their careers. But for Forsyth Tech alumnus 
and alumni board member Mark Swaim, 
the reasons he gives back go much 
deeper than most. He can say that Forsyth 


| Mark Swain leadership role ina beverage serviceand =| ~— [@CH ig much more than his alma mater. 
vending compan sn Creiate direc | HES al | . 

| Forsyth Tech, but his entrepreneurial skills do. | It’s family. 

| 
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“| had not really thought about it until the 50th anniversary of the college came 
around,” he said. “The school had asked us to offer some comments for the 
oral histories. | sat down to talk about the effects Forsyth Tech had on my life, 
and | thought, ‘Wow, Forsyth Tech really is family.’ You get so busy in your life, 
you just don’t sit down to think about a lot of these things.” 

That “wow” moment began in 1979, when Mark graduated with an Applied 
Sciences degree in Ornamental Horticulture. Its not the career he eventually pursued, 
but his Forsyth Tech experience did prove to be important, professionally and personally. | 
An entrepreneur, Mark has been instrumental in three successful start-ups, culminating | 
today with his job as manager and partner of American Refreshments and Supplies, a 
beverage service and vending company that he helped establish nine years ago. 


“My degree really laid the foundation of where I am professionally now,” he said. 


“T’ve always been an entrepreneur at heart, and that particular program really 
taught you how to start your own business, use business management, financial 
management, sales and marketing — all those things that I’m still using.” 

Mark said that, among other things, he loves the design aspect of his current career. 
“Luse design infrastructure in my business now in our vending and coffee service 
business particularly,” he said. “We have to design banks of machines and refreshment 
areas, and even though it’s a different product and service, you still have 
to work with architects and do some of that design work sometimes.” 

“Many times if ’'m sitting down with an architect, it will bring 
back memories of Forsyth Tech and landscape design. It just had 
a huge impact on me from the standpoint of getting me started, 
and I still pull from that today.” 


> be His Forsyth Tech years also helped lay the foundation 


for his personal life. He and his wife Linda didn’t meet on campus, but 
Forsyth Tech has become an important family connection. 

“Linda had always wanted to go into nursing,” Mark recalls. She started nursing 
school while they were dating and graduated not long after they were married. “I 
supported that, especially since it was Forsyth Tech. It was very rewarding for both of us.” 

After her graduation in 1991, Linda worked as a registered nurse at Wake Forest 
Baptist Health. Then she saw a Forsyth Tech posting about the opportunity to learn 
medical case management. “She pursued that,’ Mark said, “and it gave her the 
knowledge to become a self-employed certified case manager. She has that 
entrepreneurial spirit going as well.” 


Spanning Generations 

And the Swaim/Forsyth Tech connection doesn’t end there. Mark has three 
children who have attended Forsyth Tech — Eric and Laura each took college prep 
courses before graduating from UNC-Wilmington and High Point University 
respectively. Mark’s stepson Jeremy earned a marketing degree at Forsyth Tech and 
now works for Bank of America. 

Guess where Jeremy met his wife Renee? At Forsyth Tech, while both were attending 
the marketing program. She went on to finish a four-year degree at Salem College. 

Today, there are three grandchildren in this tightly knit family. “I truly feel like 
Forsyth Tech is part of our family,” Mark said. “There are nine of us in our immediate 
family here, and six of us have attended Forsyth Tech.” 


Ornamental horticulture is 
more an avocation than a 
vocation now for Mark Swaim. 
He loves working with plants. 


“There's ee no question that 
you can leave Forsyth Tech with 
more than a degree and the tools 
we need for a job. You establish 
riendships. You have in some 
cases, particularly in our family, 

a relationship that turns into a 
marriage and children and grand- 
children. There are life-changing 
experiences that can happen 


here,” he said. 

And what about education for those three grandchildren? 
“Well, they're young, but if Forsyth Tech is where their paths 
lead them, that would be great.” 


Mark said lta that Forsyth Tech and its 
generations of future students will see great success. Judging 
from the changes he’s seen over the years, he expects continued 
growth and service. Mark said he’s amazed at how Forsyth Tech 
has been able to adapt rapidly to the needs of the community 
and local industry. He praised Forsyth Tech’s role in developing 
the new biotech and nanotech industries in the community 

“In 1979, when I was going here, I never thought 
that I'd have children and grandchildren who basically 
came from Forsyth Tech,” he said. “Snyder Hall was the 
hangout when I went here. That’s where everybody came 
together and socialized. Of course, things in Winston-Salem 
have changed a lot, too.” 

“Love this community and I try to be involved not only 
here but on other local boards. I believe in community service 
and trying to make the community a better place for everyone 
who lives here. That's much the way Forsyth Tech is. It’s a 
comerstone of this community, and it’s touched a lot of lives.” 

Mark says he'd like to get the whole gang together for 


a family photo in the alumni oval. But it would be difficult \, ~ 


because everyone is so busy. “I think I'll have to offer to feed 
them all. If I ring a dinner bell, they might all come,” he said. 
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Gren Thumb 


Mark’s degree in Ornamental Horticulture 
still comes in handy. “T still love to do stuff in 
my personal yard,” he said. “A lot of my 
professional acquaintances and colleagues 
have no idea I have that kind of background.” 
Those who do know can sometimes treat him 
like a walking green database. “Particularly 
my family members come to me and ask green 
thumb questions,” he said. “They ask, ‘What’s 
wrong with my plant? What do I need to do?” 
And I help them with that. My wife is forever 
bringing a houseplant to me and asking 
‘What’s wrong with this thing?’ ” 

Green thumb or no, Mark is a lot like 
anyone else when it comes to his yard. “It’s not 
where I'd like it to be,” he smiled. “You always 
can find something to do a little bit 


- differently to make it a little bit better” €D 


Campus Scene 


Teacher's Pe 


Charlotte “Charli” Angell, in bed for the night, was about to have another 
seizure. Medicated and in a deep sleep, Charli lay curled in the fetal position 
with her face in the pillow, the risk of suffocation all too real. 

Charli’s mind became conscious of a distant sound, muffled at first, 
then breaking clear, a sharp bark, and then another, louder still. Charli roused, 
opened her eyes and rolled over onto her back. She lay helpless, staring at 
the ceiling as the entire right side of her body began a seemingly endless 
succession of twitches and convulsions. She could hear the dog whining. 

“Tl be okay, Kima,” she thought. 

Finally, the seizure passed. Charli turned slowly to Kima, who lay faithfully 
by her side, fixed on her every move. “Good girl,” she whispered with a faint 
smile, “good girl.” 
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Charli arrived on the campus of Forsyth Tech in the fall of 2004 to take a 
biology course required for a degree she was working toward at Salem College. 
Because Charli was an academic standout, her instructor, Alice Adams-Rudolph, 
recommended her to the Learning Center as a biology tutor. There, she was 
noticed for her tenacity and hands-on approach with students. As Forsyth Tech 
prepared to open the new Mechtild Montgomery Language Lab in January 2008, 
Randy Candelaria, dean of Library and Learning Resources, offered Charli a 
position as one of the lab’s first technicians, the position she holds today, 

One day in 2006, hurrying down a stairwell, Charli lost her footing and 
went down hard. Sprawled across the landing, twisted among her things, Charli 
sensed her life would never be the same. 

“Although the injuries were mainly sprains and strains, I wasn’t healing 
properly. I was eventually diagnosed with Reflex Sympathetic Dystrophy (RSD), 
also known as Complex Regional Pain Syndrome (CRPS),” says Charli. “It’s 
a sort of disconnect in the communication between the brain and the body 
that causes a loss of balance and grip strength due to a lack of sensation in the 
extremities. It also results in a lot of pain as sensory signals are misinterpreted,” 

As debilitating as RSD can be, Charli learned to live with it as best 


she could. Still, her close friends knew how hard it was for her to function 
at home alone. 
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A BREED APART 


addition to her harness, Kima sports het Own official Forsyth Tech Staff ID badge and a medical 


formation packet that includes, among other hings, directives for Kima’s care if Charli is in an 
cident. In the event she is separated from her handler, Kima also has a Home Again microchip 


nbedded between the shoulder blades that can easily be read with a handheld scanner by the... 


Imane Society, animal control and most veterinary offices. 


“Twas talking with a friend who had seen a program about service dogs 
and how they helped their handlers live a relatively normal life,” says Charli. 


“I did some research and decided to adopt a dog in January 2010. I didn’t know 
then whether or not I could train a dog to do what I needed, let alone train one 


to perform at the high standards service dogs must meet to work in public.” 


Kima was a six-month-old puppy that had been found living on the streets 
just days before Charli showed up at the Forsyth County Humane Society. A mix 
of Labrador and Karelian Bear Dog, Kima was black and white and cute all over 


and the two bonded immediately. 
In time, Kima learned to fetch Charli’s cane and to retrieve her keys, 
the TV remote, credit card or anything else Charli might drop when her RSD 


| Campus Scene 


flared up. Charli registered Kima with North Carolina’s Department of Health 
and Human Services as a service dog in training. Less than two months later, as 
if learning to live with RSD wasn’t enough, Charli’s seizures began. 

“They came out of nowhere,” says Charli, adding, “it’s not that common, 
but it’s not unheard of either.” Surprisingly, Charli’s previous injury and its 
symptoms were unrelated to the onset of her seizures. “There are not always 
clear-cut explanations,” says Charli. 

“I never really noticed at first, but Kima would begin to act really weird, 
nudging against the back of my knee or putting her paws on my shoulders and 
whining whenever I was about to seize,” Charli says. ‘‘I started tracking her 
behavior and my seizure activity and realized she was letting me know about a 
minute or two before each episode.” 

Since her seizures were spontaneous and could happen anytime, 
anywhere, Charli and Kima became inseparable. “Kima’s ‘early alert’ system 
warns me up to five minutes prior now,” Charli says proudly, 

At night, when Charli’s sleeping, if Kima senses a seizure about to happen, 
she'll paw, whine or bark in Charli’s ear — “whatever she has to do to wake me 
up,” Charli says. Kima has removed the blankets and yanked the pillow from 
under Charli’s head. 

That kind of persistence may be mistaken for bad behavior by onlookers, 
“Nudging the back side of my leg repeatedly — people can misinterpret that as 
an animal who is not properly behaved,” says Charli. “But she’s just doing her 
job. it’s thanks to her I can continue doing mine.” 


Asign on the door to the Language Lab announces, “Kima is in the lab 
now.” While the dog has become a familiar sight for students and staff on 
campus, people can still be startled when they encounter Kima. 

“For some students, it’s a novelty to see a dog on campus,” says Charli, 
“They don’t expect to walk into the Language Lab and see Kima lying at my 
feet under the desk or enter the elevator and see her sitting in the corner.” 

“The best compliment I can get is to hear people remark that they didn’t 
even know Kima is in the room,” says Charli. Looking at Kima quietly resting 
under the desk, you'd never know she was working, ready to spring into action, 
on call 24/7, Charli’s four-legged first responder. Fp) 
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Frank, we hear a lot about environmental problems. Can ordinary people do anything in our 
daily lives to be “greener”? 


Yes. This is a timely question. In the 1970s and ’80s, the buzzword was “environment.” Now the buzzword is 
“sustainability.” We don’t want the environment to get any worse; if anything, we want it to get better. It is our 
moral obligation to sustain the Earth for our grandchildren and those to follow. There are a number of things 
we all can do on a daily basis. 


Q What exactly do you mean by sustainability? 


It all comes down to conservation. I talk about three main areas in which we can conserve resources: water, 
energy and waste. It doesn’t take much — just a little change in our lifestyle. If all of us were to do one or two 
things a day, it would make a real difference. 


© Is sustainability as big a problem here in North Carolina as it is in some other places in the world? 


| Environment and sustainability are global. What we do here affects those around the world, and what people do 
A elsewhere affects us. There are no walls. Think about radiation from the nuclear disaster in Japan coming to the 
United States. What we do in one part of the world affects all the world. We have to do our part. 


© You were talking about water. Is that a problem here? 


Here in the Southeast, we don’t value water as much as we should. If we were in other countries, we would value 

A it more because of how polluted it is in some countries, and how scarce. The water that our great-great-creat- 
grandparents used is the same water we use today, It’s just been recycled. We are not really running out of water, 
but so much of our water is getting polluted. We've had plenty of water as a luxury, just as we did for a while 
with our gasoline. But the price of water will be the next commodity to go up, because the cost of the chemicals 
and the process to clean it will go up. 
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So what can we do to save water? 


I could talk about that all day. For example, if you turn the shower on and 

A let it run to get warm enough, you are wasting water. If you put a plastic 
container in the shower to catch that water, you can use it to water your 
plants, for cleaning, to water the pets. The same goes for water you waste 
when brushing teeth or shaving, Collect that water and use it instead of 
letting it run down the drain. 


What about toilets? 


Some people have low-consumption toilets that save almost four gallons 
A per flush. If you have an older toilet, you can still save water by putting 
bricks or jugs of water into the tank so the tank won’t fill as much. It will 
still flush just fine. 


Can we save on water when we do laundry and dishes? 


Sure. We need to wait until we have a full load of clothes or dishes before 
we think about washing. If you wash dishes by hand, fill the sink with water 
rather than running it constantly, 


Are there other ways to save water? 


Ifyou have a swimming pool, keep it covered whenever you're not using it 
for awhile. It's amazing in summertime how much water evaporates out 
of a pool. And if you reside in a house, channel the water from your gutters 
into a rain barrel, and then use that water for pets, gardening, flowers, all 
kinds of activities. 


You mentioned waste as another area ripe for conservation. 
What can we do to reduce waste? 


Instead of putting something out for the garbage truck to pick up just 
because it has a little wear, give it to some organization that might be able to 


.€ 
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get it to somebody who can use it. Once we 
put it into the waste stream, it’s gone forever. 
Remember, one person’s trash is another person’s treasure. 


What about packaging? 


Overpackaging is a huge problem. If you travel to other countries, as I did | 
a during my career in the Navy, you see that nobody overpackages like we dc. 
the United States. The government may have to step in on that. But there a 
things you can do. Instead of paper or plastic bags, choose neither. Cloth bi 
that can be washed and used over and over is the way to go. And insist that | 
the folks who work at stores use them and don’t push plastic bags on you. | 


What can we do at work to cut waste? 


when you take a break. Encourage coworkers to do the same. And don’t pri 
out everything. Computers have increased the amount of paper we waste 
rather than reduced it. You don’t need to print everything out. Use the folde 

on your computer instead. When you must print something, save it and us 
the back of the paper for printing other things. 


Z Instead of throwing away disposable cups, take a mug from home and use 


What about around the house? 
A When you mow the lawn, don’t take the clippings up and discard them. 


Clippings are almost like fertilizer for your yard. Leave them to feed the yard 


Okay, energy is the third big area you mentioned. What are 
; some easy fixes? 


Turn things off. Those screen savers may look beautiful, but if we leave our 
computers on with a screen saver, they are using as much energy as if we 
were using the computer. Switch them off if you’re going to be away any 
amount of time. The same with all those chargers for phones and devices. 


Take It From Tech 


Many people leave things charging all night, and that’s overkill at school, turn that car off. It’s no longer the case that it takes more energy 
and a waste of energy. It usually takes less than an hour to charge to turn it off and on than to keep it running, Also, keep your car serviced. 
something well. Also, unplug the charger when it’s not in use. Anything Keep it tuned up, change the oil, keep the tires properly inflated, and you're 
that’s plugged into the wall is using energy. When you travel, unplug as going to use less gas, 
many appliances as you can — washer, dryer, etc. Even when you're not using 
them, if they are plugged in, they are consuming energy, These are great ideas, Frank. Do you deal with these issues in your 
classes at Forsyth Tech? And where did you learn all this? 


Q Are those energy-saving lightbulbs worthwhile? 


These things really, really work. Some people say they don’t illuminate as well, 
but they are saving money all over your house. They save about a quarter 


Yes, we stress conservation and sustainability in our classes. We deal with 
water quality, pollution, humans and the environment, and all sorts of 
environmental issues. I’m a retired captain in the U.S. Navy, where I was 


of the electricity used by the bulbs we normally use. And don’t wait for the old an environmental health officer. I guess I’ve been in education most 

bulbs to burn out before you put the new ones in. That’s an easy call. of my life. Just over a year ago, I was hired to come in and coordinate a 

Start saving right away. brand-new Environmental Sciences Technology program at Forsyth Tech. 
I'm still learning — I learn from all my classes, and especially from my 

What about heating and cooling? environmental issues class, where we deal with everything that pops up, 
locally as well as globally 


Little things can help. In the heat of summer, close the curtains to block out 
some of the heat. In the cold of winter, close the curtains to keep the heat in. 
And in winter, when you're ready to go to bed, turn the heat down. You'll be 
under the covers, so turn the thermostat to a minimum. 


Co Green > It's Easier Than You Think! 


Get started now by learning how you can live a greener life. Simply 
eet these websites to learn more about conserving electricity, 
“Water and household waste: 


Gas prices are a big problem now. Aside from 
driving less or buying a hybrid or electric car, 
what can we do to use less gas? 


_ Watch helpful videos about how you can 
conserve electricity in your home: 


If you are driving a 1998 or later model, 
you have fuel injection. As soon as you 

start that car, fuel injection kicks in. You 
don’ t need to sit there and let your car 
warm up anymore. And when you're sitting 
somewhere with your car idling, you're using 
almost as much gas as when your foot is on 

the pedal. If you’re waiting to pick your child up 


~ (click on energy-saving videos) 


: aver 100 ways you can save water at home: 
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his May, Forsyth Tech graduated 36 percent more students than May 2010. That 
accomplishment hasn’t gone unnoticed. This year’s commencement speaker, Hilda | 
Pinnix-Ragland, vice president of Corporate Public Affairs for Progress Energy, said that | 
increase says a lot. | 
“Forsyth Tech really sets the stage as a world-class community college,” Pinnix-Rag | 
said. “When you look at the Allied Health program, the 100 percent nursing pass rate ani| 
the Forsyth Tech partnerships with Wake Forest Baptist Medical Center and more, it’s just | 
world-class. It’s an example for others to follow. | 
“Take a look at the other programs too,” she continued. “Caterpillar said it best. If it 
hadn’t been for Forsyth Tech, Caterpillar would not have chosen to come here. It’s prover 
that there are Forsyth Tech accomplishments everywhere. It sets a stage for the future.” 
Pinnix-Ragland is no stranger to the North Carolina community college system. 
During her 10-year association with the system, she was elected chair of the North Caroli 
State Board of Community Colleges in 2005, the first woman and first African-American 
to have held that title. In other public addresses, Pinnix-Ragland has promoted the 
importance of community involvement, leadership and the crucial elements of 
confidence, competence and courage. In her Forsyth Tech commencement address 
on May 12, she also highlighted commitment. 
“When I was preparing for this speech,” she said, “I thought about Mark Perew, a ney | 
Forsyth Tech graduate. He told me how he had dropped out of college in 1979, and how t 


| = | mistake had haunted him and cost him opportunities as time went by. But Forsyth Tech | 
Credit Is Due _ gave him a place to start over. After walking across the stage on graduation night, he put! 


mistake behind him and his future before him. That speaks volumes.” Pinnix-Ragland s 
: | that Mark plans now to pursue a master’s degree so that he can come back to Forsyth Tec 
2011 Gradu at lon | to teach. “He plans to ee back and pay it forward,” she said. 
5 De€a ker Praises Pinnix-Ragland said 2011 is a pivotal year for her in underscoring the richness and 
“World-Class” value in the community college system. Earlier this spring, three of her Progress Energy 
Fo rsyth Tech employees earned their bachelor’s degrees, but only after having earned their associate’s 
ee § § — clegrees two years before. She had challenged these three line technicians to return to sche’ 
“[ think they're waiting for me to challenge them again,” she said with a chuckle. “But le. 
at their success by way of the associate’s degree. That defines the value of the community 
college system. 

“None of this happens without leadership,” she said. “Forsyth Tech is so fortunate to 
have been led in the past by Dr. Bob Greene, who received the ILE. Ready Award earlier this 
year, which is the highest honor the community college system can offer, and today by 
Dr. Gary Green. Both of these leaders have guided the college through times of tremendou 
growth and change. 

“President Obama really said it best after his visit to Forsyth Tech late last year,” she sa 
“Tsaw him at an event in Georgetown where he mentioned Forsyth Tech again. He said 
Forsyth Tech reflects what the future can look like.” Pinnix-Ragland called that high prais 
| It reminds her, she said, of a quote from Ralph Waldo Emerson that she often uses to end | 
speeches: “This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we know what to do with it” @D 
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For the Love of Plants. Joanna Johansson-Tesh, who was born in Nicaragua, and her son, 
Devon Hauser, have always been close. So, the decision to attend Forsyth Tech together 

over the past two years was an easy one to make. Mother and son became classmates, 
graduating from the same program, Horticulture Technology, both with high honors! Joanna 
is now working part-time at Forsyth Tech in the horticulture program with a dream of one day 
Owning a nursery. Devon won a summer internship at the prestigious public gardens, Planting 
Fields, in Oyster Bay, New York. When he returns at the end of the summer, he will transfer 

to A&T to complete his four-year degree. 


Breaking the Mold. Christine Toole already had a degree from N.C. State in Public Relations 
and Communications, but the mother of three felt called to enroll at Forsyth Tech two years 
ago to pursue her passion: working on high-performance cars. This spring she became the 
first woman to graduate from the Richard Childress Race Car Technology Program at Forsyth 
Tech. And her plans following graduation? To continue work on the ’77 Camaro hot rod she 
built during her course work at Forsyth Tech. 


It’s Me! Kathy Proctor became the nation’s favorite community college student earlier this 
year when she was invited to sit in the First Lady’s box at the State of the Union address. 
She famously mouthed the words, “That’s me!,” when President Obama referred to her 
by name. A former furniture industry worker, Kathy turned to Forsyth Tech’s biotechnology 
program to pursue a degree and new career in this high-demand and growing field. 
Following her summer internship at Wake Forest Baptist Health, she hopes to pursue 

a four-year college degree. 
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When Industries for the Blind (IFB) took its problem to 
Forsyth Technical Community College, the college used a grant 
from Duke Energy to hire Barry Self, who had recently retired as 
an executive with RJ. Reynolds International. Barry became the 
project manager in an ambitious partnership in which Forsyth 
Tech worked with Industries for the Blind to streamline and 
increase manufacturing capacity, making it possible to hire even 
more people who are blind. 


ele 


‘But the prob 


Barry Self worked with the 
U.S. Department of Defense 
(DOD) to figure out how blind 
and visually impaired people 
=2, could use radio frequency 
weal o identification tracking technol- 
; , ogy. That meant Winston- 
Salem Industries for the Blind 
could keep working with one 
of its biggest customers, the 
DOD, as it makes uniforms 
and other military items. The 
modified technology is now 
used across the country. 


3 oth Re a pa 


lem needed to be 


Winston-Salem Industries for the Blind has grown and 
changed dramatically since 1936, when the Lions Club 
established it to provide job opportunities for people who 
were blind or visually impaired. At first, six workers who 
were blind made brooms and mattresses and caned chairs 
in a two-room shop on Fifth Street. 

Since then, Industries for the Blind has ventured 
into other products and other areas. Today, it has facilities 
in Asheville and Puerto Rico as well as Winston-Salem. 
While its workers still make some cleaning products and 
mattresses, it has added other lines, including office supplies 
and apparel. A major area of growth has been in providing 
a variety of specialized products to the U.S. military and 
government — things such as uniforms, parachutes, specialty 
clothing and equipment items, and even prescription lenses 
for Veterans Administration hospitals. 

Winston-Salem Industries for the Blind is now the 
United States’ largest employer of people who are blind, with 
more than 400 blind employees. By 2009, its annual sales 
had soared from a few hundred dollars in 1936 to more than 
$100 million. 
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But by 2008, Dan Kelly and others at Industries for the Blind were 
struggling with how to deal with inventory in their growing business. 
They had two outdated warehouses and knew their outmoded methods 
wasted time and risked errors. 

Beginning in January 2009, Barry Self helped Winston-Salem 
Industries for the Blind implement and begin using new software and 
bar-coding systems to manage materials in a more efficient way that also 
integrated with the company’s financial system. He then helped the or- 
ganization move to a new consolidated distribution center in June 2010. 
One of his major goals was to help Industries for the Blind eliminate 
costly errors. To finish the job, Barry helped Industries for the Blind secure 
another grant, this one from the state’s Golden LEAF Foundation. 


While Barry was involved in the materials-management project, 
Industries for the Blind faced a new challenge. The Department of 
Defense (DOD) was about to require that manufacturers with military 
contracts begin installing radio frequency identification (RFID) 
tracking in clothing items. If Industries for the Blind could not 
implement the new technology, it could lose millions of dollars in 
DOD contracts a year. And that could cost dozens of blind and 
visually impaired people their jobs. 

“T didn’t want to lose those jobs,” Barry said. “It’s bad enough 
when people without disabilities lose their jobs, but there are some jobs 
these visually impaired people physically cannot do. It’s very important 
that we protect their jobs.” 

Barry worked with DOD to develop a test program to modify RFID 
technology so that blind and visually impaired people could work with 
it. In a pilot test of the modified system, people who are blind tagged 
about 30,000 items with almost no errors. Industries for the Blind’s 
lucrative DOD contracts and the 250 jobs that came with them were 
saved, and the system became a model for other not-for-profit 
organizations employing people throughout the country who are 
blind or have other severe disabilities. 

Dan Kelly said that Forsyth Tech provided “phenomenal 
assistance” to Winston-Salem Industries for the Blind at a critical point 
in its development. “Overall, we had a wonderful experience working 
with Forsyth Tech,” he said. “The biggest benefits for us during the 
process were the dedicated on-site support and project management 
services provided for us by Forsyth Tech through Barry Self. That on-site 
management of the process was what made the project possible for us.” 

The process of setting up the new software programs and 
moving into the new distribution center made for “‘a bad nine 


months,” but Barry “hung with us,” Kelly said, “And in the end, 
it turned out amazingly well.” 
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Since the implementation of the changes, Industries for the Blind 
has added 68 new jobs. “We're hunting for 100,” Kelly said, “and all this 
would have been impossible to manage without the new system. We've 
been able to grow without having to add a lot of staff to the supply-chain 
operations. Instead, we’ve been able to add value-added activities such 
as production, shipping and inspections. Our employees are able to 
focus on what is important.” 

Barry’s work for Forsyth Tech now focuses on helping Caterpillar Inc. 
gear up its new plant in Winston-Salem, but he still visits Industries for 
the Blind if a problem arises. “I love working at IFB,” he said. “They are 
fabulous people. One thing I learned during my months there: They love 
birthdays. These people have had to overcome hardships, and for them 
to nee another birthday is a major success. It’s a big event. 


“It teaches you a little bit about 
what’s important in life,” bansia @ 


Murray Greason, a respected Winston- 
em attorney and one of the city’s most 
active civic leaders, says he became interested 
Forsyth Tech through the side door. 
Several years ago, when Forsyth Tech 
nounted its first capital campaign, Mr. 
Sreason perked up his ears. “My entire life 

1as been dedicated to Wake Forest 

ersity and to economic development,” 
said. “When Forsyth Tech started a capital 
campaign to raise money to put up a building 
Piedmont Triad Research Park to train 
hnicians, it occurred to me that we needed 
ysical evidence that we had partners in the 
Research Park, and that it wasn’t all about 
Wake Forest. I made a substantial gift to the 
capital campaign.” 

Mr. Greason got both his bachelor’s and 
his law degrees from Wake, and was ranked 
first in his class in law school all three years. 
A partner in Womble Carlyle Sandridge & 
Rice, PLLC, he has served over the years as a 
_ trustee of the university and a member of the 
aw school’s board of visitors, among many 
Wake Forest boards. 

But when Mr. Greason was elected to the 
Forsyth Tech Foundation board, the Wake 

‘orest connection ceased to be his only 
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The Foundation 


passion. “Once I got on the board, I was 
educated. I was amazed at all the good 
Forsyth Tech does on its own. And after five 
years on the board, I’m more convinced than 
ever that Forsyth Tech is one of the most 
valuable institutions in our community.” 
Mr. Greason, who has just completed a 
term as the Foundation board’s chairman, 
said he has learned through well-organized 
presentations at board meetings about the 
many effective programs at the school. 
“At any moment in time, literally thousands 
and thousands of people are being served 
by Forsyth Tech — in GED programs, in 
college transfer programs, in high-tech 
manufacturing programs and in whole new 
programs for new industries, among others.” 
“When you listen to somebody from 
Caterpillar talking about how Forsyth Tech 
was @ major, major factor in their selecting 
Winston-Salem for their new plant, when the — 
president of the United States comes to say 
you're doing something right here, when Dr. 
Gary Green goes to Washington — it’s very 
easy to be enthusiastic about supporting 
Forsyth Tech. It’s very easy to be enthusiastic — 
about raising money for scholarships, faculty _ 
development and equipment.” €D 
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How You Can 


support 


Forsyth Tech 


Forsyth Technical Community College serves 

more than 50,000 students annually in degree, 
diploma and certificate programs, as well as in 
continuing education courses. To make educational 
opportunities widely available, and to meet the 
needs for a well-educated, skilled workforce, 
Forsyth Tech depends on private contributions 
from people like you. 


The Foundation of Forsyth Tech, a nonprofit 
organization, is the fund-raising arm of the college. 
Your gift to Forsyth Tech through the Foundation 
will support: 


> Scholarships for deserving students 

> Technology for classrooms, labs and shops 

> Professional development grants for 
faculty and staff 


Your Gift Creates a Strong College 
and a Strong Community 


Choose your level of support: 


President’s Club $10,000 and up 
Pinnacle Club $5,000-$9,999 
Pacesetter’s Club $1,000-$4,999 
Directors $500-$999 
Leaders $250-$499 
Champions $100-$249 
Friends Up to $99 


Give online: Use your credit card to make a 
secure donation at www. forsythtech.edu/ 
support/giving-to-forsyth-tech. 


Send a check: Make your check payable to Forsyth 
Tech Foundation. Mail to The Foundation of Forsyth 
Tech, 2100 Silas Creek Parkway, Winston-Salem, 
NC 27103-5197. 


Get more information: Learn about gifts you 

can make in honor of or in memory of individuals, 
matching gifts, charitable trusts and bequests, and 
gifts of stocks and property. Call Dr. Sharon B. Covitz, 
Executive Director, The Foundation of Forsyth Tech at 
336.734.7520 or email scovitz@forsythtech.edu. 


Foundation 


of Forsyth Tech — 
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